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Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. ESTIMATES 


34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA Telephone: 01-493 8080 
Telex: 24454 SPBLON-G Registered at the above address No. 874867 


The prices below are intended as a guide for prospective purchasers. Any bid between the 
listed figures would, in our opinion, offer a fair chance of success. However, all lots, 
depending on the degree of competition, can realise prices either above or below the listed 
estimates. It is always advisable to consult us nearer the time of sale as estimates can be 
subject to revision. If instructed, we will execute bids and advise intending purchasers. This 
service is free and all bids are treated in strict confidence. Lots will always be bought as 
cheaply as is allowed by such other bids and reserves as are on our books. The estimates 
quoted below are exclusive of 10% premium payable on the hammer price. 


Sale of BENIN WORKS OF ART 


Monday, 16th June 1980 “UDO” 
Lot £ Lot £ Lot £ Lot £ 
1 100/200 
2 100/150 
3) 180/250 
4 3000/5000 
5 600/1000 
6 2800/3500 
1 3500/4500 
8 Refer Dept. 
9 25000/35000 
10 150060/20000 
11 400/600 
12 1800/2500 
13 2500/3500 
14 600/700 
15 Refer Dept. 
16 40000/60000 
17 60000/80000 
18 40000/60000 
19 4000/6000 
20 2800/3500 
21 4000/6000 
22 Refer Dept. 
23 250/350 
24 30000/40000 


END OF SALE 


DESPATCH OF PURCHASES: 


If you are resident abroad, you are recommended to make payment by sterling bankers draft payable to 
Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. 

Please note that purchases cannot be despatched before receipt of full payment, unless alternative arrange- 
ments have been agreed prior to the sale, and without complete despatch and insurance instructions. 

Upon receipt of despatch instructions an Acknowledgement will be sent to you. This will be followed by a 
Despatch Advice from the shipper once the consignment has been despatched. Please quote the consignment 
reference number on all subsequent enquiries. 

Estimates and advice on all methods of despatch can be provided upon request, enquirtes should be marked 
Jor the attention of the Shipping Manager. 


METHODS OF DESPATCH: 

* Airfreight 

This method must not be confused with airpost. Airfreight consignments are usually packed and despatched 
within 3-5 days from the receipt of payment and instructions. 

* Seafreight 

This method must not be confused with surface post. Seafreight consignments are usually packed within 
2-3 days and despatched within 18-20 days depending on the availability of vessels and sailing dates. 

* Air Post/Surface Post 

Parcels which do not exceed the limits of size and weight stipulated by the postal authorities may be 
despatched via this method. Postal despatches are usually packed and despatched within 3-5 days from the 
receipt of payment and instructions. Book purchasers are advised to obtain estimates prior to the despatch of 
lots containing numerous or extremely large volumes in order to ascertain the most economical method of 
despatch. 

* Road 

U.K. road consignments can usually be delivered within 3-16 days from the receipt of payment and instruc- 
tions. Small items are ‘cartonised’ and all other items are ‘blanket wrapped’. Please note that U.K. road 
consignments are not case packed unless specific instructions are given. 

Continental road consignments can usually be delivered within 18-28 days from receipt of payment and 
instructions and our shippers ensure that all items are adequately packed. 

* Export Licences 

Delays of 2-3 weeks or more may be incurred if your property requires export licences or specific documenta- 
tion to comply with the import regulations of the country of destination. 


EXPORT OF WORKS OF ART AND ANTIQUES: 


The buyer’s attention 1s drawn to the fact that an export licence will be required from the Department of 

Trade prior to the exportation from the United Kingdom of any item classified under the following categories: 

1 Any item valued at £8,000 or over, and manufactured or produced 50 years prior to the date of exportation 

requires a specific export licence: 

Therefore, any item in this category which is 50 years old but of a value less than £8,000 will not require an 

export licence unless the item in question falls into categories 2, 3, 4 or 5. 

2 Archaeological items (with the exception of coins) which are over 50 years old and have been recovered at 

any time from the soil of the United Kingdom (including the bed of the sea within the United Kingdom 

Territorial Waters) require a specific export licence, irrespective of value. 

3 Manuscripts, documents and archives which are 50 years old or over, irrespective of value require a 

specific export licence. 

4 Photographic positives and negatives which are 60 years old or over and valued at £200 or more, each 

require specific export licences. 

9 Illuminated manuscripts in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu and other Oriental languages, miniature 

paintings with text by Persian, Indian, Chinese and other Eastern artists, whether in or extracted from books 

or albums and manuscript Books of Hours, Missals, Psalters, Antiphoners and Graduals of an age exceeding 

50 years irrespective of value require a specific export licence. 

NB. _ An export licence may also be required from the Department of the Environment, Wildlife Conserva- 

tion Licensing Section, for any item made of or incorporating certain animal material in compliance with the 

Endangered Species (Import and Export) Act 1976 (Modification 2) Order 1978. 

Sotheby’s will submit the relevant export licence applications to the appropriate licensing authorities on the buyer’s 

behalf, on condition that the licensed items are exported by Sotheby Parke Bernet via their nominated shipper. 
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Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. BIDDING SLIP 


34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA _ Telephone: 01-493 8080 


Telex: 24454 SPBLON-G Registered at the above address No. 874867 


“UDO” 
Date 


Please bid on my behalf at the sale of: BENIN WORKS OF ART 


on (date) oe FEO, MOS for the following Lots up to the price 
mentioned below. These bids are to be executed as cheaply as is permitted by other bids 

or reserves, if any. I agree to comply with the Notices and Conditions of Sale as printed 

in the Catalogue. I understand that in the case of a successful bid a premium of 10% will be 
payable by me on the hammer price. 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 
Name 


Address 


Telephone No. 


In order to avoid delay in clearing purchases Buyers unknown to us are advised to 
make arrangements before the sale for payment or for references to be supplied. If such 
arrangements are not made cheques will be cleared before purchases are delivered. 


SPB4036/G 


ADVICE TO BIDDERS 


If instructed we will execute bids and advise intending Purchasers. The service is free. 

Lots will always be bought as cheaply as is allowed bv other bids and reserves. Commission 
bids, when placed by telephone, are accepted only at the sender’s risk, and must be 
confirmed by letter or telegram. 

Please use the bidding slips provided and check Lot numbers and descriptions. 

Always quote the code name of the Sale Catalogue. 


Please bid as early as possible. 


‘Buy’ bids are not accepted. The limit you leave should be the amount to which you would 
bid if you were to attend the Sale. 


Each bidding slip should contain bids for one sale only. 
Alternative bids can be placed by using the word ‘OR’ between Lot Numbers. 


Should you be a successful bidder you will receive an invoice detailing your purchases 
and giving instructions for payment and clearance of goods. 


Unsuccessful commission bidders will be advised. PLEASE CHECK YOUR BID 


SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
Please complete this section and we shall arrange for the despatch of all successful bids without delay. 


I have/do not have a credit arrangement with Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. 


Account Number: a A LJ es LJ | 


Please tick () as required [| 1 will arrange collection METHOD OF DESPATCH Please tick (V) 2s required 
Air Sea Air | Surfac: : 
Freight| Freight Post | Post Road | Other (please specify) 
Please instruct Shippers/Carriers 
Ses Oldidlololo 


LOTS TO BE PACKED AND SHIPPED TO: CHARGES TO BE FORWARDED TO: 


Please arrange/do not arrange transit insurance 
If insurance is requested, all lots will be insured at Aggregate Price, unless an alternative value is indicated 


Should any of my purchases require Export Licences prior to exportation I hereby authorise you to 
submit the application on my behalf, and when granted, despatch the goods via your nominated shipper. 


CATALOGUE OF 


BENIN WORKS OF ART 


The Property of A EUROPEAN PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


CATALOGUE OF 


A COLLECTION 
del 


BENIN WORKS OF ART 


The Property of A EUROPEAN PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


which will be sold by auction 
by 


SOUR ERY erRiGee bE NINE ioe: 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works Illustrative 
of the Fine Arts 


At their large galleries, 
34 & 35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA 
Telephone: 01-493 8080 Telex: London 24454 SPBLON G 


Day of Sale 
Monday, 16th June 1980 at 2.30 p.m. precisely 


In sending Commissions this Catalogue may be referred to as ‘UDO’ 
On view at least two days previously (not Saturdays) 


Illustrated Catalogue 8991 Price £5.00 
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Furniture 
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Works of Art 
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CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS 


Sotheby’s carries on business (whether with actual or prospective buyers and sellers or consignors requiring 
inspection, appraisal or valuation of property or persons reading catalogues, or otherwise) on the following 
terms and conditions and on such other terms, conditions and notices as may be set out on pages iii to vi of any 
relevant catalogue. The definition of words and phrases with special meanings appear in Condition 38. 


Conditions mainly concerning buyers 


1 The Buyer. 
The highest bidder shall be the buyer at the “hammer 
price” and any dispute shall be settled at the auctioneer’s 
absolute discretion. Every bidder shall be deemed to act as 
principal unless there is in force a written acknowledgement 
by Sotheby’s that he acts as agent on behalf of a named 
principal. 
2 Minimum Increment. 
The auctioneer shall have the right to refuse any bid which 
does not exceed the previous bid by at least 5 per cent or by 
such other proportion as the auctioneer shall in his absolute 
discretion direct. 
3 The Premium. 
Except in respect of “‘special category items’’, the buyer 
shall pay to Sotheby’s a premium of 10% on the “hammer 
price” together with Value Added Tax at the standard rate 
on the premium, and agrees that Sotheby’s, when acting as 
agent for the seller, may also receive commission from the 
seller in accordance with Condition 19. 
4 Value Added Tax (VAT). 
Lots on which Value Added Tax is payable by the buyer on 
the ‘‘hammer price” are indicated in the catalogue with the 
sign + (where the tax is payable at the standard rate) and 
with the sign { (where the tax is payable at a different rate). 
Value Added Tax, the rates of which are subject to alteration 
by law, is payable at the rates prevailing on the day of the 
auction. 
5 Currency Converter. 
A currency converter will be operated at some auctions but 
only for the guidance of bidders. Sotheby’s will not accept 
any responsibility in the event of error on the currency 
converter whether in the foreign currency equivalent of 
bids in pounds sterling or otherwise. 
6 Payment. 
Immediately a lot is sold the buyer shall :— 
(a) give to Sotheby’s his name and address and, if so 
requested, proof of identity; and 
(b) pay to Sotheby’s the “‘total amount due”’ (unless credit 
terms have been agreed with Sotheby’s before the auction). 
7 Sotheby’s may, at its absolute discretion, agree credit 
terms with the buyer before an auction under which the 
buyer will be entitled to take possession of lots purchased up 
to an agreed amount in value in advance of payment by a 
determined future date of the “‘total amount due’’. 
8 Any payments by a buyer to Sotheby’s may be applied 
by Sotheby’s towards any sums owing from that buyer to 
Sotheby’s on any account whatever without regard to any 
directions of the buyer or his agent, whether express or 
implied. 
9 Collection of Purchases. 
The ownership of the lot purchased shall not pass to the 
buyer until he has made payment in full to Sotheby’s of the 
“total amount due’’. 
IO (a) The buyer shall at his own expense take away the lot 
purchased not later than 5 working days after the day of the 
auction but (unless credit terms have been agreed in 
accordance with Condition 7) not before payment to 
Sotheby’s of the “‘total amount due’’. 

(b) The buyer shall be responsible for any removal, 
storage and insurance charges on any lot not taken away 
within 5 working days after the day of the auction. 


II For wines, spirits and cigars not available for collection 
from Sotheby’s premises, the supply of a release order 
authorising the release of the lot to the buyer will constitute 
delivery by Sotheby’s. 


12 Buyers Responsibilities for Lots Purchased. 

The buyer will be responsible for loss or damage to lots pur- 
chased from the time of collection or the expiry of 5 
working days after the day of the auction, whichever is the 
sooner, and neither Sotheby’s nor its servants or agents shall 
thereafter be responsible for any loss or damage of any kind, 
whether caused by negligence or otherwise, while any lot is 
in its custody or under its control. 


13 The buyer of a “motor vehicle” is responsible for 
complying with the provisions of the Road Traffic Act 1972 
and all relevant regulations made under section 40 thereof 
Gncluding the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) 
Regulations 1973) and any statutory modification thereof. 


14 The buyer of a firearm is responsible for obtaining a 
valid firearm certificate, shot gun certificate or certificate of 
registration as a firearms dealer and for conforming with the 
regulations in force in Great Britain relating to firearms, 
notice of which is published in catalogues of firearms. 
Sotheby’s will not deliver lots to buyers without production 
of evidence of compliance with this condition. 


15 Remedies for Non-Payment or Failure to Collect 
Purchases. 

If any lot is not paid for in full and taken away in accordance 
with Conditions 6 and 10, or if there is any other breach of 
either of those Conditions, Sotheby’s as agent of the seller 
shall at its absolute discretion and without prejudice to any 
other rights it may have, be entitled to exercise one or more 
of the following rights and remedies :— 


(a) to proceed against the buyer for damages for breach of 
contract ; 


(b) to rescind the sale of that or any other lots sold to the 
defaulting buyer at the same or any other auction; 


(c) to re-sell the lot or cause it to be re-sold by public 
auction or private sale and the defaulting buyer shall pay to 
Sotheby’s any resulting deficiency in the ‘“‘total amount 
due” (after deduction of any part payment and addition of 
re-sale costs) and any surplus shall belong to the seller; 


(d) to remove, store and insure the lot at the expense of the 
defaulting buyer and, in the case of storage, either at 
Sotheby’s premises or elsewhere; 


(e) to charge interest at a rate not exceeding 1.5% per month 
on the “‘total amount due”’ to the extent it remains unpaid 
for more than 5 working days after the day of the auction; 


(f) to retain that or any other lot sold to the same buyer at 
the same or any other auction and release it only after pay- 
ment of the “‘total amount due”’; 


(g) to reject or ignore any bids made by or on behalf of the 
defaulting’ buyer at any future auctions or obtain a deposit 
before accepting any bids in future; 


(h) to apply any proceeds of sale then due or at any time 
thereafter becoming due to the defaulting buyer towards 
settlement of the “total amount due” and to exercise a lien 
on any property of the defaulting buyer which is in Sotheby’s 
possession for any purpose. 


Ze JLEO 


16 Liability of Sotheby’s and Sellers. 


(a) Goods auctioned are usually of some age. All goods are 
sold with all faults and imperfections and errors of descrip- 
tion. Illustrations in catalogues are for identification only. 
Buyers should satisfy themselves prior to sale as to the 
condition of each lot and should exercise and rely on their 
own judgment as to whether the lot accords with its 
description. Subject to the obligations accepted by Sotheby’s 
under this Condition, none of the seller, Sotheby’s, its 
servants or agents is responsible for errors of description or 
for the genuineness or authenticity of any lot, no warranty 
whatever is given by Sotheby’s, its servants or agents, or any 
seller to any buyer in respect of any lot and any express or 
implied conditions or warranties are hereby excluded. 


(b) Any lot which proves to be a “‘deliberate forgery”” may 
be returned by the buyer to Sotheby’s within 5 years of the 
date of the auction in the same condition in which it was at 
the time of the auction, accompanied by a statement of 
defects, the number of the lot, and the date of the auction at 
which it was purchased. If Sotheby’s is satisfied that the 
item is a “deliberate forgery’ and that the buyer has and is 
able to transfer a good and marketable title to the lot free 
from any third party claims, the sale will be set aside and 


any amount paid in respect of the lot will be refunded: 
Provided that the buyer shall have no rights under this 
Condition if: 


(i) the description in the catalogue at the date of the sale 
was in accordance with the then generally accepted opinion 
of scholars and experts or fairly indicated that there was a 
conflict of such opinion; or 


(ii) the only method of establishing at the date of publication 
of the catalogue that the lot was a “‘deliberate forgery” was 
by means of scientific processes not generally accepted for 
use until after publication of the catalogue or a process 
which was unreasonably expensive or impractical; or 


(iii) in the case of musical instrument bows, where it is 
established on removal of the lapping that the bow is a 
composite piece. 

(c) A buyer’s claim under this Condition shall be limited 
to any amount paid in respect of the lot and shall not extend to 
any loss or damage suffered or expense incurred by him. 


(d) The benefit of this Condition shall not be assignable 
and shall rest solely and exclusively in the buyer who, for the 
purpose of this Condition, shall be and only be the person 
to whom the original invoice is made out by Sotheby’s in 
respect of the lot sold. 


Conditions mainly concerning sellers and consignors 


17. Warranty of title and availability. 

(a) The seller warrants to Sotheby’s and to the buyer 
that he is the true owner of the property or is properly 
authorised to sell the property by the true owner and is able 
to transfer good and marketable title to the property free 
from any third party claims. 

(b) The seller of property not held by Sotheby’s on its 
premises or under its control, warrants and undertakes to 
Sotheby’s and the buyer that the property will be available 
and in a deliverable state on demand by the buyer. 

(c) The seller will indemnify Sotheby’s, its servants and 
agents and the buyer against any loss or damage suffered by 
either in consequence of any breach of (a) or (b) above on 
the part of the seller. 


18 Reserves. 

The seller shall be entitled to place prior to the auction a 
reserve on any lot, being the minimum “hammer price” 
at which that lot may be treated as sold. A reserve once 
placed by the seller shall not be changed without the consent 
of Sotheby’s. Where a reserve has been placed, only the 
auctioneer may bid on behalf of the seller. Where no reserve 
has been placed, the seller may bid, either personally or 
through the agency of any one person. 


19 Authority to Deduct Commission and Expenses. 
The seller authorises Sotheby’s to deduct commission at the 
“stated rates” and ‘‘expenses” from the “hammer price” 
and acknowledges Sotheby’s right to retain the premium 
payable by the buyer in accordance with Condition 3. 


20 Insurance. 

Unless otherwise instructed, Sotheby’s will insure property 
(other than “‘motor vehicles’) consigned to it or put under 
its control for sale and may, at its discretion, insure property 
put under its control for any other purpose. In all cases 
save where Sotheby’s is required to insure, the property 
shall remain at all times at the risk of the seller or consignor 
and neither Sotheby’s nor its servants or agents will 
be responsible for any loss or damage whether caused 
by negligence or otherwise. Such insurance will be at 
the expense of the seller or consignor, will be for the amount 
estimated by Sotheby’s to be, from time to time, the current 
value of the property at auction and will subsist until which- 


ever is the earlier of the ownership of the property passing 
from the seller or the seller or consignor becoming bound to 
collect the property. 

21 Electrical and Mechanical Goods. 

The seller or consignor of electrical or mechanical goods 
warrants and undertakes to Sotheby’s that at the date on 
which the same are consigned to Sotheby’s or put under 
Sotheby’s control and except as previously disclosed to 
Sotheby’s the same are safe if reasonably used for the pur- 
pose for which they were designed and free from any defect 
not obvious on external inspection which could prove 
dangerous to human life or health, and will indemnify 
Sotheby’s its servants and agents against any loss or damage 
suffered by any of them in consequence of any breach of the 
above warranty and undertaking. 

22 Rescission of the Sale. 

If before Sotheby’s remit the “‘sale proceeds”’ to the seller, 
the buyer makes a claim to rescind the sale under Condition 
16 if appropriate and Sotheby’s is of the opinion that the 
claim is justified, Sotheby’s is authorised to rescind the sale 
and refund to the buyer any amount paid to Sotheby’s in 
respect of the lot. 

23 Payment of Sale Proceeds. 

Sotheby’s shall remit the “‘sale proceeds” to the seller 
not later than one month (or, in the case of numismatic 
items, 14 days) after the auction, but if by that date 
Sotheby’s has not received the ‘“‘total amount due”’ from 
the buyer then Sotheby’s will remit the ‘“‘sale proceeds” 
within five working days after the day on which the 
“total amount due” is received from the buyer. If credit 
terms have been agreed between Sotheby’s and the buyer, 
Sotheby’s shall remit to the seller the sale proceeds not later 
than one month (or, in the case of numismatic items, 14 
days) after the auction unless otherwise agreed by the seller: 
Provided that where in the case of postage stamps Sotheby’s 
has granted an extension it shall remit the “‘sale proceeds” 
when a certificate of genuineness is received by Sotheby’s or 
sixty-five days after the auction, whichever is the sooner, 
but if by then Sotheby’s has not received the “‘total amount 
due”’ from the buyer then Sotheby’s will remit the “‘sale 
proceeds”’ within five working days after the day on which 
the ‘‘total amount due” is received from the buyer. 


24 It the buyer fails to pay to Sotheby’s the “total amount 
due’ within 3 weeks after the auction, Sotheby’s will endeavour 
to notify the seller and take the seller’s instructions as to the 
appropriate course of action and, so far as in Sotheby’s 
opinion is practicable, will assist the seller to recover the “‘total 
amount due”’ from the buyer. If circumstances do not permit 
Sotheby’s to take instructions from the seller, the seller 
authorises Sotheby’s at the seller’s expense to agree special 
terms for payment of the “‘total amount due’’, to remove, 
store and insure the lot sold, to settle claims made by or 
against the buyer on such terms as Sotheby’s shall in its 
absolute discretion think fit, to take such steps as are 
necessary to collect moneys due by the buyer to the seller 
and if necessary to rescind the sale and refund money to 
the buyer. 

25 If, notwithstanding that the buyer fails to pay to 
Sotheby’s the “total amount due” within three weeks after 
the auction, Sotheby’s remits the “‘sale proceeds” to the 
seller, the ownership of the lot shall pass to Sotheby’s. 

26 Charges for Withdrawn Lots. 

Where a seller cancels instructions for sale, Sotheby’s 
reserves the right to charge a fee of 10°), of Sotheby’s then 
latest estimate or middle estimate of the auction price of the 
property withdrawn, together with Value Added Tax 
thereon and ‘‘expenses”’ incurred in relation to the property. 
27. Rights to Photographs and Illustrations. 

The seller gives Sotheby’s full and absolute right to photo- 


graph and illustrate any lot placed in its hands for sale and to 
use such photographs and illustrations and any photographs 
and illustrations provided by the seller at any time at its 
absolute discretion (whether or not in connection with the 
auction). 

28. Unsold Lots 

Where any lot fails to sell, Sotheby’s shall notify the seller 
accordingly. The seller shall make arrangements either to 
re-offer the lot for sale or to collect the lot and to pay the 
reduced commission under Condition 29 and ‘“‘expenses”’. 
If such arrangements are not made :— 

(a) within 7 days of notification, the seller shall be respon- 
sible for any removal, storage and insurance expenses ; 

(b) within 3 months of notification, Sotheby’s shall have the 
right to sell the lot at public auction without reserve and to 
deduct from the “hammer price” any sum owing to 
Sotheby’s including (without limitation) removal, storage 
and insurance expenses, the ‘‘expenses” of both auctions, 
reduced commission under Condition 29 in respect of the 
first auction as well as commission at the “‘stated rates” on 
the sale and all other reasonable expenses before remitting 
the balance to the seller or, if he cannot be traced, placing it 
in a bank account in the name of Sotheby’s for the seller. 


29 Sotheby’s reserves the right to charge commission up to 
one-half of the “‘stated rates” calculated on the “‘bought-in 
price” and in addition ‘“‘expenses”’ in respect of any unsold lots. 


General conditions and definitions 


30 Sotheby’s sells as agent for the seller (except where it is 
stated wholly or partly to own any lot as principal) and as 
such 1s not responsible for any default by seller or buyer. 
31 Any representation or statement by Sotheby’s, in any 
catalogue as to authorship, attribution, genuineness, origin, 
date, age, provenance, condition or estimated selling price is 
a statement of opinion only. Every person interested should 
‘exercise and rely on his own judgment as to such matters 
and neither Sotheby’s nor its servants or agents are respon- 
sible for the correctness of such opinions. 
32 Whilst the interests of prospective buyers are best 
served by attendance at the auction, Sotheby’s will if so 
instructed execute bids on their behalf, neither Sotheby’s 
nor its servants or agents being responsible for any neglect 
or default in doing so or for failing to do so. 
33 Sotheby’s shall have the right, at its discretion, to 
refuse admission to its premises or attendance at its auctions 
by any person. 
34 Sotheby’s has absolute discretion without giving any 
reason to refuse any bid, to divide any lot, to combine 
any two or more lots, to withdraw any lot from the auction 
and in case of dispute to put up any lot for auction again. 
35 (a) Any indemnity under these Conditions shall extend 
to all actions proceedings costs expenses claims and demands 
whatever incurred or suffered by the person entitled to the 
benefit of the indemnity. 
(b) Sotheby’s declares itself to be a trustee for its relevant 
servants and agents of the benefit of every indemnity under 
these Conditions to the extent that such indemnity is 
expressed to be for the benefit of its servants and agents. 
36 Any notice by Sotheby’s to a seller, consignor, pros- 
pective bidder or buyer may be given by first class mail or 
airmail and if so given shall be deemed to have been duly 
received by the addressee 48 hours after posting. 
37. These Conditions shall be governed by and construed 
in accordance with English law. All transactions to which 
these Conditions apply and all matters connected therewith 
shall also be governed by English law. Sotheby’s hereby 
submits to the exclusive jurisdiction of the English courts 
and all other parties concerned hereby submit to the non- 
exclusive jurisdiction of the English courts. 
38 In these Conditions :— 


(a) ““Sotheby’s”” means Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co.; 

(b) ‘‘catalogue’”’ includes any advertisement, brochure, 
estimate, price list and other publication; 

(c) ‘hammer price’? means the price at which a lot is 
knocked down by the auctioneer to the buyer; 

(d) “total amount due” means the “hammer price” in 
respect of the lot sold together with any premium, Value 
Added Tax chargeable and additional charges and expenses 
due from a defaulting buyer under Condition 15, in pounds 
sterling 5 

(e) “‘special category items”? means numismatic items, wines, 
spirits, cigars and motor vehicles; 

(f) “book” means any item included or proposed to be 
included ina sale of books and includes a manuscript or print; 
(g) ‘‘deliberate forgery”’ means an imitation made with the 
intention of deceiving as to authorship, origin, date, age, 
period, culture or source which is not shown to be such in 
the description in the catalogue and which at the date of the 
sale had a value materially less than it would have had if it 
had been in accordance with that description ; 

(h) “‘sale proceeds”? means the net amount due to the selle 

being the ‘“Shammer price’’ of the lot sold less commission at 
the ‘‘stated rates’? and ‘“‘expenses’”’ and any other amounts 
due to Sotheby’s by the seller in whatever capacity and 
howsoever arising; 

(i) “stated rates’? means Sotheby’s published rates of 
commission for the time being and Value Added Tax 
thereon; 

G) “expenses” in relation to the sale of any lot means 
Sotheby’s charges and expenses for insurance, illustrations, 
special advertising, packing and freight of that lot and any 
Value Added Tax thereon; 

(k) ‘“‘motor vehicle”? means any item included or proposed to 
be included in a sale of motor vehicles; 

(1) “‘bought-in price’? means 5 per cent more than the 
highest bid received below the reserve. 

39 Special terms may be used in catalogues in the descrip- 
tion of a lot. Where terms are not self-explanatory and have 
special meanings ascribed to them, a glossary will appear 
before Lot 1 in the catalogue of the auction. 

40 ‘The headings in these Conditions do not form part of 
the Conditions but are for convenience only. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Sotheby’s will be pleased to provide a condition report for any 

lot on request. Nevertheless, intending buyers are reminded that 

all lots are sold as shown and their attention is drawn to the 
Clause 16 of the Conditions of Business. 


Important Note for U.S. Buyers — Import of Ivories 


Prospective U.S. buyers intending to import their purchases to 
the United States are advised to contact Sotheby’s Shipping 
Department prior to the sale. 


INTRODUCTION 


The fame of Benin today in the world at large is in good part dependent on the bronze 
castings and ivory carvings which were produced by the artists of Benin City, in 
Southern Nigeria, and which are, to a considerable extent today, located outside 
Nigeria. Some early European travellers to West Africa found their way to Benin and 
left records of some of the things they saw and heard. The kingdom of Benin, at certain 
periods, was much larger than it is today. The King of Benin at one time held sway as 
far off as the country of Benin, formerly Dahomey, to the west and much further to 
the east, to the Niger, than today. Lagos recognised the King of Benin’s suzerainty until 
relatively recently in the last century. The kingdom of Benin was politically centralised, 
all temporal power resting with the Oba, (the King) and sanctioned supernaturally. 
He had complete rights over the life and death of his subjects. For six hundred years or 
more the skill of the Bini craftsmen was applied to producing works of art largely for 
the Oba. Benin art was a court art. Ninety per cent of the justly famed products of the 
brass-smiths’ skill were intended for the Oba. The Oba’s rights over ivory (see Lots 
19-24) ensured that much of the carvers’ skills were expressed in forms for his use. 

One of the world’s great expressions of art did however remain unknown outside 
Nigeria until a contretemps occurred between the Oba of Benin and the Vice Consul of 
the Oil Rivers Protectorate, leading to the mounting of a punitive expedition by the 
British against the Oba in 1897. As a result, the art treasures of Benin found their way 
to England as the spoils of war. While many of them stayed in collections in England, 
many became dispersed to museums and private collections in Europe and the U.S.A. 
(vide Dark, 1962). From the end of the last century, through the activities of dealers 
such as W. D. Webster, and the attention given these works of art by scholars such as 
Read and Dalton (1899), Pitt Rivers (1g00), Roth (1903) and von Luschan (1919), 
the fame of Benin art spread and attracted the connoisseur and collector. But the real 
increase in interest in Benin art occurred after the Second World Warasthescale of the 
world contracted and people became concerned with the wider world around them. 

It was in 1954 that the vendor started assembling his collection. He had an eye for 
fine pieces and was particularly interested in establishing the historical context of his 
collection through study of the literature. The collection (which has been widely 
exhibited and published) includes a wide range of examples of the artistic expression of 
the Bini craftsmen both in the pieces themselves and the details to be found on the 
elaborate specimens, such as the five-figure plaque, the ivory double bell and the ivory 
tusk. 

The brass-smiths and the carvers, as indeed other craftsmen, lived in special quar- 
ters in Benin City. The carvers have traditions of being formally organised for more 
than a thousand years. ‘The brass-smiths of today claim the foundation of their ward- 
guild as originating with the arrival of lgueghae, a brass-smith sent by the Oni of Ife, 
at the request of the Oba of Benin, to teach the Bini how to cast brass. The arrival of 
Igueghae in Benin City is claimed to have occurred in the reign of Oba Ozolua, the 
sixth king of the present dynasty. 

It is possible to project a sequence of the bronze memorial heads surviving to us 
back in time from the present ones furnishing the Oba’s ancestor shrines to a type 
represented by the vendor’s head (Lot 8), which is assumed to be an example of 
the earliest representation of the Bini brass-casters’ skills (Dark 1975). This type 
is closest to those nineteen bronze heads found at Ife. The sequence of Benin 
memorial heads so projected help as a guide to the style and execution of other works 
of art and to their dating. A chart of the main developments of Benin art is produced 


in Dark, 1973: Figure r. But it should be stated that scholars do not all agree with 
those developments, do not all accept the legend of Igueghae, and do not all follow 
William Fagg’s time divisions of Early, Middle and Late, which are useful for order- 
ing in time the numerous works of Benin art. No doubt scholarship will move onward 
and differences will resolve as the findings of the archaeologist, the metallurgist, the 
ethnographer, the linguist and the historian of the art of Benin are synthesised. 

The essential frame of reference used in dating the vendor’s pieces depends on the 
proposed chronology for the memorial heads referred to and the outline of the 
development of the arts sketched in Dark, 1973, (Chapter I). The reign of Oba Esigie 
for the first fifty years of the sixteenth century was one of florescence of the art. 
Following from this was a period when the main body of plaques were produced, 
lasting, perhaps, through the first quarter of the seventeenth century. A second period 
of florescence occurred in the middle of the eighteenth century when brass was 
plentiful during the times of Oba Eresonye. From then on, because of the availability 
of brass, objects became heavy and sometimes bulky, which seemed to be a direction 
away from the lightness of touch and skill and variety of execution of the first period of 
florescence. However, within the limits of the directions taken during the period up to 
the time of the punitive expedition, some works of great craftsmanship continued the 
expression of the Bini aesthetic idiom. 

In dating specimens it would seem to be necessary to rely not only on the 
hypotheses of ordering the chronological facts available but also to take into account 
the internal sense of development that emanates from the relatedness of forms by their 
appearance and quality. For Benin art and its ordering this is inevitable, for not one 
piece of traditional art can be exactly dated before 1890. One has to rely on a relative 
chronology and the chemical and physical techniques of dating. There are strong 
markers of oral history here and there and accounts which travellers chronicled. ‘The 
advent of the Portuguese in A.D. 1485 had an undoubted effect on the kinds of forms 
produced. Figures of Europeans, their heads, their weaponry, are to be seen on 
specimens of this collection. An increase in the supplies of metal from the Portuguese 
stimulated the culture, which at that time was at a high point of its development and 
no doubt helped the brass-smiths considerably. The heights to which the ivory 
carvers could aspire are well expressed in the vendor’s ivory double bell (Lot 22) and, 
a little later, in the ivory armlet (Lot 21). The example of the early memorial head 
exemplifies bronze casting at the height of technical achievement. The plaques, that 
incredible picture history of Benin culture, accomplished over, perhaps, some 
seventy-five years, are unique documents as well as works of skill. One of these, the 
fowler (Lot 18) is one of a handful of outstanding works of the bronze caster, and the 
plaque of the figure with a leopard (Lot 17), is unique, or, at the least, can be possibly 
matched with only one other. The five figure plaque (Lot 15) represents a wealth of 
cultural information executed in bronze with outstanding skill. 

Several pieces in the collection seem to be representative of the times of Oba 
Eresonye,.or shortly thereafter. There seem to be a series of forms and a manner of 
expression particular to the times of that Oba (see Dark and Formans, 1960: 19-20). 
They are partly apparent in the memorial head (Lot 8) of the following century, 
though by that time the Bini aesthetic, as Benin looked in upon itself more and more 
as the expanding world in Nigeria in the last century passed it by, became more and 
more confined and rigid. 


Philip J. GC. Dark. 
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Two BENIN BRONZE FIGURES ON A STAND 


Each figure with well modelled features, the male wearing a necklace comprising 
large beads and with a sword held upright in his right hand, the left clutching the 
forearm of the female who holds her left hand to her waist, each figure leaning 
sideways and standing on a rectangular stand, with a dark brown patina 


44in. (10.5¢m.) End 19th Century 
** An unusual representation in Benin art, of relatively recent manufacture: 
perhaps an idiosyncratic moment for a bronze caster at a time when the rigid 
confines of the later period of Benin art were diffuse as a consequence of the 
punitive expedition in 1897. 
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A BENIN BRONZE PYRAMIDAL BELL (eroro) 


Of pyramidal form with incised hatched decoration on the sides, a conjoined 
spiral motif to the front 


5in. (12.7¢m.) 19th Century 


** ‘The background of the four panels of this bell, evoro, are similar and represent a 
net, eroga. The motif on the front panel is not uncommon (e.g. Dark, 1962: 
Pl. XXXVI: 190, 191) and may well derive from depictions of the hair of 
Europeans, of the curls on either side of the head which receive varied attention in 
the art (vide Dark, 1957: Fig. 5). For other information on this type of bell see 
notes to the other specimen (Lot 3). 


EXHIBITION : 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRONZE PYRAMIDAL BELL (7070) 


Decorated in high relief on one side with a human face surrounded by spiral 
ringlets, the sides with elaborately incised geometric decoration, with a good 
worn patina, the clapper missing 


640n. (15.5¢m.) Probably 19th Century 


** ‘These bells, eroro, are a common product of the Benin brass-smiths art, and are 

represented on one hundred and thirty-two plaques of some eight hundred 
examined. The use of an African face to ornament the front panel, as with this 
specimen, is not uncommon but the decorative treatment given to the side and 
back panels varies considerably and, in the case of the combination of designs 
applied to this bell, is unusual. 
Bells of this form can be used in praying and are kept on the shrine where this takes 
place. Examples are to be seen on the ancestor shrines pictured in Dark, 1973: 
Ills. 104 and 117. This form of bell is also used as an item of costume of chiefs and 
retainers. As such it is worn suspended from the chest, indeed its representation 
on the plaques is always in that position though its method of suspension is not 
always clear. One method of hanging it is from a leopard’s tooth collar as can be 
seen in the five figure plaque (Lot 15) or in Dark & Hill, 1971: Figs. 6a and 7. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRONZE ORNAMENTAL MASK REPRESENTING A EUROPEAN 


The slender face finely modelled, the features accentuating the European 
qualities, the hair arranged in three cascading ridges decorated with incised 


chevron motifs, the eyes inset with iron and with a pierced mouth, fully modelled 


in high relief, the depth of the casting being approximately 6cm. at the deepest 


part, with a circular loop for attachment at the top and the bottom, the whole 


with a fine dark brown patina 


65in. (16.5¢m.) 18th Century 


7% OK 
* 


This mask is one of only some half a dozen extant representing Europeans. As 
with many of the ornamental masks it has iron pupils but it is very unusual in the 
manner in which the artist has continued the demarcation of the upper eyelids to 
cross the ear with a twisted decoration in an almost ‘rococo’ fashion. It is also 
interesting to note the emphasis that the artist has given to the ‘beakiness’ or 
sharpness of the ridge of the European nose, and indeed how prominent he has 
made it. Further, the supra-orbital ridges are fully modelled to end in the upper 
eyelids. 

The beard comprises two layers of chevron bands, the lower terminating in 
concentric semi-circular motifs and is similar in treatment to that on a closely 
related mask illustrated in Pitt Rivers, 1900: figs. 343-4; this also has a collar of 
eyelets below the decorative border under the beard. Another related example 
in the University Museum, Philadelphia, is illustrated in Price, 1975: 32. 


EXHIBITION: 


Arts Council, 1967 
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5 A BENIN BRONZE ORNAMENTAL HUMAN MASK 


The long oval face with protruding features, a row of six raised keloids across the 
forehead, the eyebrows and raised surrounds of the eyes with incised decoration, 
the reticulated headdress decorated with three clusters, each of five large coral 
beads, surrounded by eyelets for the attachment of crotals, with a loop at the top 
and with a good dark patina 


7hin. (18¢cm.) 19th Century 


** A late version of a human ornamental mask, it has a strangely cool, aloof quality. 
Its rather unusually long face, compared with Lot 7 with the border of mudfish, 
recalls the beautiful specimen collected by Sir George Egerton and now belonging 
to Mrs. Webster Plass (1956: cover), which is illustrated with two other 
elongated face forms in von Luschan, 1919: Abb. 556-8, but these are much earlier 
productions. 


EXHIBITION : 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRASS ORNAMENTAL MASK IN THE FORM OF A LEOPARD HEAD 


The vigorously modelled face with the mouth open and four large fangs pro- 
truding, the whiskers in relief against the cheeks, the spots comprising circlets of 
punched dots, a row of cowrie (?) lugs encircling the top of the head, a row of 
eyelets bordering a ruffled ridge around the chin, with copper strips on the eyes 
and nose, a circular eyelet for attachment at the top and the bottom of the back 


Lin. (16.5¢m.) Late 18th/early 19th Century 


| 


*, his mask is somewhat unusual and technically interesting. A piece of copper 
runs down the nose and very thin pieces of copper cover each rectangular pupil. 
The brass casters when working with the wax model, set these strips in the wax so 
that they were fixed in the final cast. 

Two species of leopard are present in Nigeria, Panthera leopardus who lives in the 
forest, and Panthera reichenowi who lives in open country, (W.A., 1936: 69). All 
leopards, whether dead or alive, were tribute to the Oba and had to be brought to 
him. He kept live leopards who were cared for by special keepers Oria ekpe, 
Dapper described how, in the seventeenth century the Oba paraded tame 
leopards in chains. 

A fine plaque in the British Museum (Dark & Formans, 1960: 19-20) may be 
intended to portray hunters reporting to the Oba that they have killed a leopard 
and are bringing him the skin, for one hangs on a strap from the shoulder of one of 
the hunters. They are dressed in kilts with leopard spots. It is chronicled by 
Dapper that leopard skins were sold to the Dutch in the seventeenth century. 
The skin and teeth of the leopard were used to accoutre the chiefs of the Oba’s 
forces, and their use in this fashion is pictured in the plaques (e.g. Ganiuschkina 
et al., 1973: 36, and Dark & Formans, 1960: 15). Ornamental masks in the form 
of leopard heads were worn at the left hip by such chiefs and are likewise pictured 
in the plaques (e.g. Ganiushkina et al., 1973: 35, and Dark, 1973: Ills. 66 and 68). 
Further reference to leopards and their significance in Benin culture is to be 
found in the description of the ivory tusk (Lot 24) and the ivory armlet (Lot 21). 
For a number of related masks see: Pitt Rivers, 1900: Figs. 58-63. 


PROVENANCE : 
Bought at Sotheby’s November 26, 1962, Lot No. 93; from John James Dewdney 
collection 


EXHIBITION : 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRONZE ORNAMENTAL MASK OF A HUMAN FACE 


The thinly cast face finely modelled in high relief, the full protruding lips 
slightly parted, with a wide nose and prominent eyes, with a pierced hatched 
motif coiffure, a circular loop at the bottom of the back for attachment and 
another originally at the top now missing, the whole with a good dark patina 


7din. (18.5¢m.) First half 19th Century 


rg 


** ‘The present mask, the eyes of which are inset with iron pupils, is representative of 

the more usual forms of human masks depicting Bini. Like the specimen represent- 
ing a European (Lot 4), this mask has a collar of eyelets below the border of mudfish 
encircling the chin. These eyelets were intended for the suspension of crotals. In 
Benin mythology, the mudfish ‘represents prosperity, peace, well-being and 
fertility...” (Ben Amos, 1976: 245). Four related masks also with mudfish collars 
are illustrated in Pitt Rivers, 1goo: figs. 86 and 87; Von Luschan, 1919: T.96; and 
another example from the Field Museum is illustrated in Dark, 1962: plate XXII. 
The reticulated headdress is decorated with six clusters, each comprising five large 
coral beads; three large cylindrical beads are secured to the headband of small 
beads, also of coral. 
A mask such as this is worn by certain chiefs over a tie of the costume at the left 
hip. A fine colour photograph by the late R. E. Bradbury shows the Osuma of 
Benin in full ceremonial costume wearing such a mask, (vide Dark, 1957: 202); a 
black and white version is illustrated in Fagg, 1978: 3. Another mask is shown 
worn by a chief saluting the Oba in Fagg, 1978: 45. Its use in this manner is also 
shown on a number of plaques, for examples see Dark, 1973: illustration 64. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 


AN EARLY BENIN BRONZE MEMORIAL HEAD OF AN OBA 


The thinly cast head finely and sensitively modelled, the slightly protruding lips 
parted, the oval eyes with iron inset pupils, two pierced rectangular sections 
representing scarifications and originally inset with iron are in the centre of the 
forehead, the coiffure is arranged in six distinctive layers of spiral ringlets around 
the front part of the head and four layers at the back part of the head, wearing a 
collar representing eleven strands of small cylindrical coral beads, with a large 
circular hole in the top of the head and a fine dark patina 


84in. (22.5¢m.) Furst half 14th Century 


2K OK 
* 


This type of Benin bronze head is usually referred to as ‘early’, meaning of the 
first of the types of memorial heads to past Obas made at Benin. They are usually 
considered to be representative of the earliest examples of Benin bronze art that 
survive to us. The present head is unique in being the only example (with the 
exception of a very heavily damaged head in the museum at Nymegen) without 
the supra-orbital keloids found above the eyes of all other heads of the early period. 
Oral history has it that until the Oba Oguola reigned, a bronze memorial head 
was supplied by the Oni of Ife on the demise of the Oba of Benin. Oba Oguola, 
who reigned probably in the first quarter of the fourteenth century (Egharevba 
feels it may have been earlier), is reputed to have asked the Oni of Ife to send 
someone to Benin to teach the Bini how to cast bronze. Some scholars do not 
accept this, looking elsewhere for the origins of brass casting at Benin. While there 
is still much to learn about Benin from a full range of anthropological enquiries, 
the idea of Ife as the place from which bronze casting was learned is at present 
generally favoured. 

(continued ) 
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The present head is certainly a very fine example of the art of the Benin brass- 
smiths, for the thickness of the cast, in places, is only 2 millimetres, a remarkable 
testament to the artists’ technical control over a medium which is exacting in its 
demands. Of the 21 heads known of this early type, that in the Nigerian Museum 
achieves 2~3 millimetres in thinness (vide Dark, 1973: Ills. 40-2 or Eyo, 1977: 
1977) and the head of an acromegalic, in the British Museum, is similarly skilfully 
cast (vide Dark, 1962: p. 40, Pl. XI). 

The head has certain features of particular interest. The modelling of the hair is 
distinctive: to four centimetres behind the right ear and to about three centi- 
metres behind the left one it is condensed and then, continuing round the back, 
becomes more spread out. There are no supra-orbital keloids, or tribal marks, as 
there are on all the other heads with the exception of one, mentioned above. The 
hole in the forehead is where two iron strips were placed; they were set in the wax 
so that they became part of the finished bronze at pouring. They mark an area 
which was tattooed and the place where the blood of sacrifice was placed. 
Iron was also set in the eyes to form the pupils. The present owner has sug- 
gested that this head may, due to the subtle plasticity of the modelling and the 
lack of scarifications above the eyes, date from the earliest period of manufacture 
of these so-called ‘early’ heads and may in fact have been made at Ife. Others feel 
that the absence of supra-orbital keloids and the sensitivity of the modelling may 
mean that this head is intended to represent a very young Oba. If this were the 
case it is believed that, he must have died at the beginning of puberty, before 
the initiation scarifications were made. 

The suggestion that this is a portrait head or, of the early heads, the one most like 
a portrait, raises the subject of origin. If casting bronze started in Oguola’s reign 
with the advent of Igueghae, the bronze-smith sent by the Oni of Ife to teach the 
Bini casting, what was the style of his work which he brought to Benin and to 
which the Benin bronze-smith turned for a model? The Ife bronzes surviving to 
us suggest a memorial portraiture: one feels that the Oni portrayed were particular 
individuals. How far this carried over into the fashioning of these early Benin 
memorial heads is difficult to ascertain, if indeed it did. There is no reason to 
suppose that the artists of the time at Benin had not a well established aesthetic, for 
tradition suggests carving had been going on a long time before Oguola came to the 
throne. It is highly likely too, that art in mud and pottery were well established 
and blacksmithing too. According to late Chief Ineh Iguneronmwon, who was 
head of the brass-workers in Benin City and the direct descendant of Igueghae, 
the smith works with a particular person in mind (vide Dark, 1973: 4). He 
executes the particular in a set of generalised conventions and is concerned with 
the idea, not the appearance. Of the early heads, the artist of the present head 
would seem to have been balanced between the idea and the appearance. 
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As has been noted with respect to the other memorial head (Lot 10), these heads 
were used as furnishings of an altar to a deceased Oba and, in the past, there were 
separate altars to all the famous Obas. However, there is no certainty that, like the 
later heads, these early heads, so light in weight, were used as tusk supporters. ‘The 
earliest evidence of heads functioning as tusk holders is for 1700 A.D. (vide Dark, 
1973: 37). When these early heads were cast and furnished such altars is difficult 
to ascertain. Accepting that heads such as the present one were the earliest made, 
they may represent a sequence running from the time of Oba Oguola till the next 
type of head was produced (e.g. Dark, 1975: Pls. 12-18), 1.e. they may date from 
circa 1325 A.D. into the 16th century. However, it seems more likely that some 
heads were melted down, for only on the advent of the Portuguese was there a 
supply of metal of any quantity for the brass-smiths. One or two of these early 
heads might form a group for a particular shrine, if more than one was in fact cast 
to honour a deceased king, yet there are differences between them which suggest 
different hands at work. Between the reign of Oba Oguola and Esigie there were 
ten kings to be memorialised. If all these early heads were cast before the 
Portuguese reached Benin City and their influence really became felt, it would be 
surprising if two per Oba were produced over 175 years. But if a sense of develop- 
ment of form, stemming from the time of their casting at Benin rather than at Ife, 
can be accepted, then this particular head is an earlier representative of the 
sequence rather than a later one. Whether because it lacks tribal marks and is 
‘felt’ to be portraiture more than the others of its type is a matter of opinion. It isa 
splendid example of the Benin bronze casters’ skill as an artist and craftsman. 


PROVENANCE: 
Formerly sold by Sotheby’s in 1953 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
Kunsthaus, Zurich, 1970, fig. K.29 
Haagse Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, 1971 
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A ‘UbDo’-sTYLE BRONZE HEAD 


The sensitively modelled face with iron inset pupils, with two supra-orbital 
keloids on the forehead and a well defined nose, the thin lips slightly parted, the 
elaborate coiffure with two braided plaits falling from behind one ear and 
another from the other ear, each terminating in a large cylindrical bead, five 
layers of ringlets encircle the top of the head, with a hole in the top for the receipt 
of a tusk and a small square hole in the base of the head at the back, the whole 
with a reddish brown patina, green in places 


gzin. (23.8¢m.) Second half 16th Century 
** This fine bronze head is considered by several prominent authorities to be the best 
of all the sixteen heads of this type manufactured in the 16th century; it certainly 
has the most pleasing qualities, particularly in profile. Nearly all the other heads 
of this type are now located in museums. It is one of eight different kinds of 
memorial heads (see Dark, 1975). The head is heavy, having taken up a lot of 
metal in the casting, particularly at the back of the face. The pupils are of iron as 
are the pair of supra-orbital keloids. Six of this type of head have the single keloid 
mark in relief, the remainder having three over each eye in relief, except for three 
which have the marks incised. At the back is a rectangular slot, a distinguishing 
feature of the style, which includes four figures of Portuguese soldiers and two of 
Benin chiefs. 
(continued ) 
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The hole in the back of the Udo type head probably represents the custom of 
cutting out part of the skull for the payment a person makes for the food he 
receives in ertvi, the land of the spirits. The personal guardian spirit, efi, of a man 
is with him during the day, and 1s responsible for his good or bad fortune; at night 
it returns to eri to report to Osa, and prays for long life (vide Melzian, 1937: 
51-2). However, the explanation does not account for a rectangular shape in the 
back of the Udo style figures, unless they were made after the form had been 
established in the heads and was just copied. 

William Fagg (1958) first distinguished the style of these bronze heads and figures 
with a slot in the back as ‘Udo’ on the basis of the appearance of three of the 
soldiers which he saw in the Benin Museum where they were on loan from the 
Chiefs of Udo. He has written in several places about the style (e.g. Fagg, 1963: 
p. 38 and III. 56) and most recently in connection with the ‘Udo’ head of the late 
James Hooper (Christie’s, 1976, 27-28). 

Three of the Portuguese soldiers and a head were originally in a shrine outside the 
house of the Iyashere of Udo before being loaned to the Benin Museum, Other 
works in the ‘Udo’ style were present in the shrine but removed by Captain 
Roupell, the Acting Resident of Benin, in 1897 (Murray, 1961: 378). However, 
‘*there are no traditions either in Udo or Benin that bronze casting was ever done 
at Udo” (ibid). It may not have been, but “‘provincial bronze casters’? may have 
produced pieces for the chiefs, as Fagg (1976: 28) suggests. The Benin brass- 
smiths of Iguneronmwon were always emphatic that only they could cast bronze 
and that they would seek out and prevent anyone else they heard of working at 
their art from doing so. Whoever they were who produced the ‘Udo’-style bronzes, 
they created a number of lively and attractive works. To some observers, the 
present head also has an aura of femininity which with its ‘softness’ is atypical of 
much of the rather static formality of Benin art. 


In suggesting a femaleness as a characteristic of the ‘Udo’-style heads, Fagg did 
not agree: “It is most improbable that the heads represent women, rather than 
heads from the altars of the Fathers”, and Bradbury concurred: “I am doubtful 
about the femininity of the headdress in the Udo head”’, (Dark, 1973: 19). Ina 
projection of a chronology of Benin bronze heads, the question was raised as to 
whether the ‘Udo’-style heads had anything to do with Queen Mothers, and 
whether the Udo heads reflected a continuation of the aesthetic expressed in the 
earliest of the Queen Mother heads, (Dark, 1975: 56). If, as proposed (ibid: 
Fig. 2), the six of the very early type of Queen Mother head were only made in 
Oba Esigie and Orhogbua’s times, and the Udo heads followed them, then the 
first of them could have been made in Oba Ehengbuda’s reign which could have 
started circa 1575 A.D. A thermoluminescence test made on the Hooper ‘Udo’-style 
head “‘shows the mean age of the head to be 405 years, so that it is estimated to 
date from about 1571 A.D.”’. Fagg (1976: 28) recounts: ““Two other Udo heads... 
have. . . results within five or ten years of that date” (ibid). One of these has three 
supra-orbital tribal marks; the other has only one as does the present head. 
Collection of the late Sir Jacob Epstein. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
Zurich, 1970 


LITERATURE: 
Leuzinger, 1972, p. 168, K2g (illustration) 
Elisofon and Fagg, 19598, ills. 158-9 
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A BENIN BRONZE HEAD OF AN OBA 


The well modelled face with iron inset pupils, incised cicatrisations below the 
eyes and six supra-orbital keloids, the reticulated headdress decorated with seven 
large cylindrical beads and four clusters, each comprising five large coral beads, a 
single bead in the centre of the forehead, with a hole in the top for the receipt ofa 
tusk and with a good dark patina 

1532. (39.5¢m.) Second half 19th Century 


* OK 
* 


This is a fine example of a type of bronze head which was placed as part of the 
furnishings of a shrine which an Oba commanded to be set up in memory of his 
immediately deceased predecessor on assuming the throne. A number of photo- 
graphs of the Oba’s ancestor shrines have been published (e.g. Dark, 1973: Ills. 
115-18 and 126-8; Fagg, 1978: 22). Heads of this type were first made at the 
beginning of the last century, for Oba Dsemwede is reputed to have introduced the 
wing of coral beads to the coral cap worn by the Oba, and it is generally accepted 
that he came to the throne in A.D. 1821. The recently deceased Oba, Oba 
Akenzua II, is shown wearing a cap with two such wings in Fagg, 1978: 8 and 16 
and in Elliott, 1973: 27 and 31. In the course of his reign he introduced two more 
wings to the coral bead cap and is pictured wearing it in ibid: 30. 

The present head was, in all probability, made in the last quarter of the last 
century, at the command of Oba Ovonramwen for Oba Adolo, i.e. circa 
A.D. 1888. Acceptance of this dating depends on agreement with a chronology of 
the Benin memorial heads advanced in Dark, 1975. The present head suggests a 
close affinity with those photographed on an ancestor shrine in an Oba’s 
compound by Mr. C. Punch in 1891 (Ling Roth, 1903: Fig. 84). 

The present example has represented on it a cap of coral beads with coral beaded 
strands hanging down on either side; the whole is called erhu-iie. The two wings of 
the cap, also of coral beads, are referred to as abiga, which derives from abs, arms 
or branch, and iga, meaning a feather. The clusters of four coral beads placed on 
either side are referred to as titiako, which may symbolise the strength of the Oba’s 
power, for ako can be the name of a pepper and ttc refers to fame. The two pro- 
jections on either side of the head, a feature which would seem to have been 
introduced in Oba Dsemwede’s time, are referred to as atalekee hae, meaning: 
“You can never touch the leopard’s forehead”. The Oba was referred to as the 
“leopard of the house’? as opposed to the “leopard of the bush” (Dark and 
Forman, 1960: 35-6). A leopard was sacrificed by the Oba at ugie igwe, a festival 
devoted to the head and one which was introduced by Oba Ewuare the Great in 
the fifteenth century before the advent of the Portuguese (Egharevba, 1960: 17). 
The leopard is represented on either side of the flanged base of the head, with a 
number of other forms, all symbols of the Oba’s powers and qualities, placed on a 
three stranded looped strap design decorating the surface of the flange. In the 
front is a kola nut which is given as an offering to shrines on many occasions and to 
guests as an expression of hospitality. It stands for “the symbol par excellence of 
civilisation’’ (Ben-Amos, 1976: 244). Also depicted are elephant trunks terminat- 
ing in a human hand holding a trefoiled form, leopards, fish, cow’s heads and 
celts. The elephant trunks terminating in human hands, crystallizes the view of 
the Bini that the elephants skill with his trunk is similar to that of a human with 
his hand. Cows were sacrificed on various occasions. 


EXHIBITION: 


Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRASS BRACELET 


Of cylindrical openwork form, comprising three bands of concentric circular 
motifs interspersed by bands of reticulated decoration and simple ridged bands, 
with three rows of eyelets for crotals and with a good dark patina 


4gin. (12.5¢m.) by 321n. (8.5cm.) 19th Century 


** This cast brass armlet, ikoro, with its geometric forms and pierced work, 1s 
representative of a type contrasting with those like the next one, portraying 
heads of humans, animals and other forms. Unlike these others, this has eyelets 
for the suspension of crotals. For a related type see: Pitt Rivers, 1900: fig. 140. 


EXHIBITION: 


Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRASS AND COPPER ARMLET 


Of cylindrical form with raised ropework borders at either end, decorated in 

relief with thirty copper insets comprising six rows of fifteen Portuguese heads 

and fifteen mudfish, the ground decorated with meandering foliate motifs and 

punched dots, signs of considerable usage on the interior 

53in. (140m.) by 341n. (gcm.) 18th Century 

** ‘This armlet is a well worked and competently cast piece. An interesting feature 
is the use of copper insets which would have been set in the wax model so that they 
were fixed in the final cast. As the armlet is rather large and fairly heavy it may 
well be that it was cast in Oba Eresonye’s time, which was “‘a time of much brass”’ 
that is, in the 18th Century. 
The significance of the juxtaposition of mudfish with European heads can only be 
guessed at. Perhaps they are meant to represent the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese as one of well-being and prosperity for the Edo nation. The use of 
European heads as a motif on armlets is extensive and variable and they combine 
with other royal symbols of authority (cf. Dark, 1973: 5, 6 and 107). Brass armlets, 
ikoro, were worn by chiefs at ugie, the Oba’s festivals. For a related example see: 
Pitt Rivers, 1900: Fig. 384. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
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13 (detail) 


A BENIN BRONZE IDIOPHONE IN THE FORM OF A BIRD 


Surmounting a circular staff with ropework decoration at either end, the bird 
with hatched decoration on the legs and well cast overlapping feathers, with iron 
inset eyes and a circular pellet held at the end of the beak, the upper edge of the 
beak dulled through considerable usage, the whole vigorously modelled and with 
a fine dark patina 


1242n. (32.5¢m.) overall 18th/19th Century 
540n. (14.5¢m.) height of bird 
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** Of all the percussion instruments or idiophones of this form extant in collections, 
many survive only as birds, having lost their handles or had them deliberately 
cut off. 

From a technological point of view the piece is very interesting, for one can see the 
iron tube, which was used as an armature, inside the staff handle. Furthermore, 
the backside of the bird has been cut away, with a rather neat ‘Udo’ style shaped 
hole (see ‘Udo’ style head, Lot g), to reveal another piece of iron acting as an 
armature. The casting is heavy. A blank space, noted by William Fagg as being 
unusual, is found on the front of the neck. 

The bird is often referred to as an ibis, which may well be represented in the art on 
plaques (e.g. von Luschan, 1919: T. 45), but, according to Melzian (1937: 5), it 
is a representation of a bird which cried out to the Oba Esigie, who was on his way 
to fight the Attah of Ida, warning of danger lying ahead. The Oba, unheeding, 
killed the bird and was victorious over the Attah. On his return to Benin City he 
instituted a custom whereby chiefs carried a small brass figure of the bird, 
ahianwen-9r0 and beat it on the beak. This took place in the course ofa cycle of 
ceremonies concerned with ancestors of the king. 

The present owner feels that the artist of this piece has caught the sense of tension 
of the bird poised to take off in flight and feels that it is an 18th Century work; it 
may have been cast in the time of Eresonye, who reigned towards the middle of 
that century, or, probably a little after, in the 19th Century. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
Zurich, 1970 


LITERATURE: 
Leuzinger, 1972, p. 166, Kr (illustration) 
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14. (details) 


A BENIN BRONZE WAND FOR A KING’s MESSENGER 


The handle comprising two pairs of human janus figures, those standing at the 
top both carrying ceremonial swords, eben, and upraised swords, the figures at 
the bottom of the handle holding bird idiophones and strikers, both sets of 
figures wearing leopard skin garments, a section of three expanded oval motifs 
separating them, the long blade decorated on either side with a short section 
of guilloche and meandering foliate and punched dot motifs, secured to the 
handle with rivets, with a good dark brown patina 


354in. (gocm.) overall Probably 18th Century 
4in. (10cm.) height of figures 


D0 


** ‘This well cast piece may well date from the times of Eresouye in the 18th 

Century. Many of these wands survive only in pieces, either the top part of the 
blade is missing or part of the blade, which is sometimes quite long, can bend 
easily and break at the join with the handle. The blades were, in fact, cast 
doubled back so as to shorten the length of the mould and then bent straight 
later. 
The wands were carried by messengers of the king sent to a village or town to 
carry out a regal command. They symbolize the political power of the king, 
through the figures of the chiefs and his supernatural will to command. ‘The top 
figures hold eben, a form of ceremonial sword carried by certain chiefs and the 
king, and swords to back their status. The lower pair of figures have leopard 
spots on their caps, a symbol of kingly power and each also carries an idiophone 
like Lot 13 and a stick with which to strike it. The bird idiophone, ahianwen-or, 
represents both the will to carry out the Jba’s sanctioned order and at the same 
time warns of the consequences for those to whom the order is given if it is not 
obeyed, yet it implies good fortune if it is. 


EXHIBITION : 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRONZE PLAQUE OF A WARRIOR CHIEF WITH RETAINERS 


Comprising a central figure of a warrior chief flanked by two soldiers and 
attended by two naked retainers, cast in high relief, the elaborate regalia and 
weaponry of the figures and the quatrefoil patterned background all finely cast 
and chased, the detail finely and crisply executed, pierced for attachment and 
with a rich almost black patina 


1ghin. (4Q¢em.) by 1431n. (37.5¢m.) circa 1600 


** Of all the traditional corpus of plaques extant, at least half portray single figures. 
It has been suggested that (vide Dark and Forman, 1960: 21-2; Dark, 1973: 7 and 
Dark 1975: 57-59) all the plaques were made during a relatively short period of 
Benin history, from the middle of the sixteenth until the end of the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. 

The artist who created this splendid example of the bronze-casters’ skill has 
achieved a richness of detail which warrants particular attention. The central 
figure with his raised eben (a ceremonial sword) holds with his left hand the spear 
of one of the two soldiers attending him. His short tunic sleeves are decorated 
with leopard spots and he wears a collar of leopard’s teeth with a pyramidal bell 
suspended from it (cf. Lot 3). His cloth ‘breastplate’ is embroidered with the 


(continued ) 
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insignia of a leopard and hung with little bells and tassels with bell terminals. The 
embroidered leopard mask on the tie at his left side indicates the position for 
leopard masks such as Lot 6. All the features listed above point to this figure 
being one of the Oba’s warrior chiefs and the fact that the two soldiers wear the 
same regalia indicates that they too are the Oba’s men. The chief wears anklets 
decorated with small pellet bell suspensions and his kilt is richly chased with 
designs including a moon and an intriguingly abstract version of a bearded face 
with long hair. Both of these motifs are used in identical form to decorate some of 
the costumes of figures portrayed in plaques illustrated in Dark and Forman, 
1960: pl. 33 and Dark 1973: ill. 191, j). The kilts of the three figures are bordered 
with a guilloche pattern (0ba), one of a number of such designs in Benin art 
derived from intertwining rope elements (vide Dark, 1973: ill. 200 and pp. 72-3). 
A guilloche pattern is also used to decorate a flange which extends down the left 
side of the plaque. It is believed that these flanges were used to secure the plaques 
to the posts on which they were mounted and that nails were used only when the 
flanges had become too damaged, through having been repeatedly removed at 
times when the security of the city of Benin was threatened. A naked retainer 
stands to either side of the central figure, the one to his right acts as a sword-bearer 
and holds a cloth (?), to his left is a trumpeter. 

Technically, this plaque with all its detail of modelling and chasing and degree 
of relief is a marvellous example of the skill of certain of the Benin bronze casters. It 
is not easy in casting to get the metal to flow well into complex high relief forms 
such as the shields, weaponry, arms and hands and it is interesting to note that the 
supports for these forms can be seen if the front of the plaque is closely examined. 
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For examples of other plaques on which similar technical solutions are to be seen 
see: Dark, 1973, ill. 99 and Dark and Forman, 1960: pl. 18. An examination of 
the back also shows the manner in which the forms on the front were constructed 
and reveals the extremely high relief of the casting; the depth of the chief’s head 
is 3.5¢m. 

Comparative examples of this type of plaque are to be seen in the Musée de 
Homme (Anon, 1932: pl. 2); another, from the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
was destroyed during the Second World War, is illustrated in (Von Luschan, 
1919: T19); two others are in the Museum for Mankind, London (Read and 
Dalton, 1899: XVIII, 4 and 6). There are also several five-figure plaques in the 
Nigerian Museum, Lagos. 


EXHIBITION: 
Brooklyn Museum 
Arts Council, 1967 


LITERATURE: 


Dark, 1973, pl. 45, ill. 96 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin XIII, No. 2: pl. 33 (illustrated) 
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A BENIN BRONZE SINGLE FIGURE PLAQUE OF A CHIEF 


The well modelled face with strong features, a supra-orbital keloid to each side 
of the forehead, wearing a choker of coral beads, braided tresses terminating in 
cylindrical beads falling from the coiffure, wearing coral bead anklets and arm- 
bands, with an ornate tunic tied at the waist by a broad sash, the background 
comprising quatrefoil motifs against a punched dot ground, the whole with a 
fine reddish brown patina 


182n. (45.7¢m.) Second half 16th Century 
** ‘The figure shown on this plaque is that of a chief and in his dress is included a 
feature that may well be unique, in that his two armlets are each chased with a 
human head. His kilt is similar to that found on a number of other plaques, (e.g. 
Dark, 1973: Ill. 23 and Dark & Forman, 1960: Pl. 7) and is made up of 
overlapping forms referred to by the late chief Iguneronmwon as “‘tip ofa feather’. 
In the style of the hair, placement of the supra-orbital keloids, and modelling of 
the eyes, the style of this plaque would seem close to that of two plaques in the 
Museum of Mankind, London (Dark & Forman, 1960: Pls. 19-22) which are 
representative of the middle body of plaques and hence probably date from the 
last part of the 16th Century. 

The term ama is used for a brass figure or plaque made in remembrance of 
somebody (Melzian, 1937: 9) as perhaps is the present example. The figure 
appears to be wearing a broad belt, perhaps meant to represent one made of 
leather to protect the wearer against venereal diseases and ‘witchcraft intended 
to cause impotence’’. (ibid: 8), 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
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A BENIN BRONZE PLAQUE OF A SINGLE FIGURE WITH LEOPARD 


The figure cast in extremely high relief, the leopard (aquamanile?) projecting 
free from the body, the entire body with finely worked geometric decoration, with 
sensitively modelled face, the ground decorated with quatrefoil motifs against 
punched dots, pierced in four places for attachment and with a good dark patina 


173in. (45¢m.) by 7in. (18¢m.) circa 1600 
** ‘This plaque, which is unique, has attracted attention in the past as it is the only 


representation among the plaques of what appears to be a girl, as William Fagg 
(1958: 105, pl. 1) first pointed out. Naked boys and men appear in quite a few of 
the plaques, asin the five figure plaque (Lot 15), and there are several plaques with 
full-size naked men. One in the British Museum (Read and Dalton, 1899: pl. 
X XV) and one in Berlin (Von Luschan, 1919: T. 42) each show three naked 
males. A plaque in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Vienna (Schweeger Hefel, 
1948: pl. 30) is of a single figure. The supra-orbital keloids on the foreheads of 
the three figure plaques are relatively marked and similar. Those on the Vienna 
piece are close to the medial line and on the present plaque they are virtually 
small incisions placed above the centre line of the eye. All four have elaborately 
chased designs all over the naked figures, but the designs, though having much in 
common, are placed differently; however, they all have the same design on the 
lower leg. In the case of the present plaque, Fagg (1958: 105) has suggested that 
the designs represent body painting. This may be so: it was still practised in the 
1950s in the northern part of the Benin kingdom on the occasion of the coming out 
of seclusion of girls when they returned to the community. 
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On all four plaques each person has a distinct demarkation of the area running 
from the forehead down the nose, a feature that is very rare on the plaques 
though it appears on other items and is to be seen on the ornamental mask of a 
leopard, (Lot 6) (see also tusk detail). This mark represents the place where the 
blood of sacrifice is placed by the priest who dips his finger in the blood and runs 
it down the nose of the worshipper. Perhaps these naked figures on the plaques 
referred to are meant to represent young boys at a time of initiation into a cult, or 
perhaps they are servants of the Oba, the Omada-—sons of noblemen, who 
attended the Oba and of whom the Oba commanded representations to be made. 
The naked figure on the present plaque holds a small leopard which, it has been 
suggested, might be an aquaminile. Such a vessel was used to pour water on the 
Oba’s hands at the new yam ceremony which the Oba conducted in the palace. 
However, no lid is marked on the top of the leopard’s head which is usual with 
these kind of containers (e.g. Dark, 1973: ill. 26, and Fagg, 1978, pl. 15). 
It is perhaps most tempting to consider that the Berlin, British Museum, Vienna 
and the present plaque are records of the story about the prince Odogbo and his 
attendants. Prince Odogbo was the only son of Oba Ehengbuda whom he 
succeeded. He reigned at the beginning of the seventeenth century, according to 
Chief Egharevba, from circa 1616 A.D., which is the period in which the present 
plaque is most likely to have been made: 
“While his father was alive Odogbo was very handsome and girlish in 
appearance so that people thought he was a girl. When his father heard of this 
he told his son to walk naked from Uselu to Benin City. The prince and his 
attendants, who were also naked, had their hair well cut and dressed before 
they began their unusual procession. Thus Odogbo was shown publicly to be a 
young man, and he and his naked servants were termed ‘/feto’ (Hair curlers) a 
term which exists to this day. On big ceremonial occasions the /feto can still be 
seen dancing and singing in front of the royal procession”’. (Egharevba, 1960: 
34). 
For the present plaque to be a representation of Prince Odogbo it would seem that 
the figure should be equipped with male genitalia, though it is possible that this 
plaque represents the handsome prince in the girlish form and the Vienna plaque 
represents the proof of his masculinity. William Fagg feels that there is a degree 
of vivacity imparted by the artist to the face which is not to be found on those of 
other plaques. It is possible that the figure on this plaque was cast with male 
genitals, for the Benin corpus of works of art often included two representations 
of the same subject. After casting, the Oba had it changed so that Prince Odogbo 
was represented in both his aspects. That Oba may have been the Prince Odogbo 
who took the title Ohuan when he succeeded his father. 
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A close examination of the pubes of the present plaque and the area immediately 
below, of the upper thighs, particularly of the left leg, shows it would appear to 
have been stippled and the pattern of marks put on top. Behind this, at the back 
of the plaque, there is a general area of grey as opposed to the rest of the plaque 
which is a dull black, to brown, to brassiness in colour. It would seem that the 
quality of the casting between the legs immediately below the pubes is different to 
that of the rest. Perhaps an error in casting led to an indigenous repair of the 
nature suggested above: the altering of the sex of the person from male to female 
by removing the male genitals and stippling in the female sex. If this indeed was 
the case it would explain why the thighs are joined and run for two centimetres 
below the mons Veneris, for the penis would have rested here and the area of the 
legs been joined. This is suggested by comparison with the Vienna plaque which 
only represents the penis and not the penis and testicles as do the British Museum 
and Berlin plaques. 

William Fagg (1958: 105) wrote that his first instinct was to question the 
authenticity of this figure. After examination in the Research Laboratory of the 
British Museum “‘It was established that the pubic area had not been tampered 
with in modern times... that the casting as a whole is a genuine one from the 
same period as the other plaques I am entirely convinced.”’ This would seem to be 
a very reasonable conclusion and accommodates the suggestion made above that, 
if an alteration was made, it was made by an artist of the time; it also permits 
the tentative explanation offered of the subject to be entertained. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
Dakar & Paris, 1966 


LITERATURE: 
Fagg, 1969, pl. XIla, No. 72 
Fagg, 1958, pl. I 
Leuzinger, 1972, p. 102, K.7 (illustration) 
Meauzé, 1967 
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18 A BENIN BRONZE PLAQUE OF A EUROPEAN FOWLER BY THE ‘MASTER OF THE 
CircLED Cross’ 


The figure modelled in high relief with finely sculptured facial features, with a 
linear pattern comprising parallel plain bands alternating with others filled with 
punched dots decorating his arms, legs and pleated tunic, both hands well 
modelled, with incised lines indicating the hair and beard, the background 
comprising circled cross motifs of varying size against a punched dot ground, the 
whole with a fine dark brown patina 


124in. (32cm.) by Jin. (17.8cm.) mid-1 6th Century 


** William Fagg has drawn attention over the years to the masterful qualities 
manifest in the few objects like this present piece and considers they are by one 
hand whom he calls the ‘‘Master of the Circled Cross’’. There can be no doubt that, 
in the vendor’s own words, ‘“This is a rare and beautiful plaque’’. This plaque is 
one of some twenty or so items of Benin art unique to the whole corpus because of 
their particularly fine quality and the distinctive mark they bear ofa circle with a 
cross in it as a background decorative device. The circled-cross pieces are mainly 
plaques but include one or two other items, such as a leopard aquamanile in the 
British Museum and a small fish in the Hirshhorn Museum. 


(continued) 
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18 (detail) 


It has been suggested (Dark & Formans, 1960: 21-2 and in Dark, 1975: 59) that 
the circled cross plaques were those which initiated the production of the 800 or 
so plaques that form such a fascinating visual history of Benin culture; only 71 of 
these represent Europeans. It was proposed (ibid) that those plaques with the 
circled-cross background were probably first produced in the mid-sixteenth 
century, perhaps in Esigie’s reign though certainly when Orhogbua came to the 
throne. Fagg (1978: 40) feels that the ‘Master of the Circled Cross’ was the first of 
all the plaque masters. 
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The hunter with the crossbow in his right hand has the cric with which to cock it at 
his waist. The bird he has shot he holds in his left hand but what kind it may be is 
not ascertainable; many different species existed in the forest around Benin. 
Representations of the crossbow in Benin art are very few. There is, however, a 
plaque of a crossbow man (Von Luschan, 1919: T.1) which is very similar to the 
present, the crossbow being held up in the same manner, the bird he has shot 
held in the left hand, the beard resting on the chest and the open jerkin with three 
buttons is all very similar. One can only conclude that this piece was the model 
used by the artist of this later plaque, which 1s in the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde in 
Berlin — Dahlem. There is a fine archer in the round with a crossbow in the 
British Museum (Dark & Forman, 1960: Pl. 48 or Fagg, 1963: Pl. 42). 

The profile of the head of the Portuguese on the present plaque shows a fine 
aquiline nose, a feature stressed in early representations of the Portuguese (e.g. cf. 
Wolfir972: 3); 

Compared with other plaques, this example is relatively light in weight. The 
skilful way its forms are built up can be surmised from the back and the result gives, 
in the vendor’s own words: “‘a slender almost calligraphic beauty of line”’ 


PROVENANCE: 
Obtained from J. J. Klejman, New York. This piece is said to have originally 
come from a Mr. Poole whose father was sent to Canada to inspect the 
possibilities of working some mines in West Africa. This plaque and one or two 
other items of Benin art he obtained in Nigeria near the turn of the century, though 
exactly when is not certain 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 


LITERATURE: 
Dark, 1973, Illustration 103 
Leuzinger, 1972, p. 163, K.8 (illustration) 
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A BENIN IVORY FIGURE REPRESENTING THE WORSHIPPING OF THE HANDS 


Standing on a flat square base, his kilt decorated with hatched motifs and a 
guilloche border, wearing a coral necklace, with boldly carved facial features, 
the right eye retaining a lead inset pupil and with an incised cicatrisation below, 
with a golden brown patina 


71n. (17.8¢m.) 19th Century 


* 
BA 


This representation in ivory of a man with his hands held up in front of him is 
unusual, though there are a few examples in bronze: Nr. 2009 in the 
Rautenstrauch-Joest Museum in Koln (Heydrich M. and Frohlich W., 1954: 
Pl. 64) and one in the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the 
Academy of Science, Leningrad (Ganuishkina et al., 1973: 37). The two bronze 
examples would appear to be rgth century work, probably in the first half, and 
the present ivory piece originated from then but post-dated the bronze forms. 
These ivory and bronze figures seem to relate to a complex of bronze forms 
presented on stands and representing the subject of execution and sacrifice, e.g. 
Pitt Rivers, 1909: Figs. 324—5 and von Luschan, 1919: T. 82. Forerunners of these 
are the two large groups of figures on stands (vide von Luschan, 1919: T. 79-81 
and Fagg, 1963: Pl. 24) which appear to represent an Oba sacrificing at one of the 
many ceremonies he would perform annually; they were probably cast in 
Eresonye’s time, or shortly after. 

A piece has broken off from the top of the cap of the present ivory figure; it may 
have been similar to that shown on the top of the Oba’s cap, pictured in the first 
of the above examples, which represents a small cylindrical basketry form. 


EXHIBITION: 


Arts Council, 1967 


By 
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A BENIN IVORY SIDE-BLOWN [TRUMPET 


The pointed top of square section, the base carved in high relief with a standing 
figure of an Oba holding a side-blown trumpet in his right hand and a gong in 
his left, with vertical and horizontal bands of cowrie motifs extending around the 
back, with a warm brown patina and smooth surface 


144in. (37.8¢cm.) Probably 18th Century 


** Whether the present trumpet was used by a retainer in the context referred to 
below or as an oko, a witch doctor’s horn, one cannot be certain. In either case it 
must have been used a considerable amount for it has a most pleasing surface 
quality. 

Plain and spiral forms of trumpets, undecorated, are shown represented in the 
plaques (e.g. the five figure plaque (Lot 15) born by retainers clearing a passage 
through the crush for the chief they accompany, announcing his importance. An 
ivory trumpet, ak-2he, was blown whenever the Oba appeared at a ceremony or 
a big dance (Melzian, 1937: 7). 

The figure carved on the present trumpet probably represents a chief, who, 
interestingly, holds a side blast trumpet in his right hand. The forms opposite him, 
decorating the base, are probably cowrie shells, which were used in a variety of 
contexts, including divination and sacrifice. The oko were “‘used by witch doctors 
to call witches when going to give them food”’. (Melzian, 1937: 142). 


EXHIBITION: 
Brooklyn Museum 
Allen Memorial Museum 1955-6 
Arts Council, 1967 


LITERATURE: 
Allen Memorial, No. 2: 32, Bulletin XIII (illustration) 
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A BENIN IvORY ARMLET 


Of almost cylindrical form, comprising four human figures each with a leopard 
above the head and with various geometric and other motifs including a severed 
arm holding a flywhisk filling the ground between, the costumes of the figures 
finely detailed, with a border representing crotals encircling each end, all the 
figures carved in relief, the ground between so thin as to be translucent in places, 
with a fine golden brown patina 


Adin. (12.5¢m.) by 341n. (8em.) First half 17th Century 
** In a good proportion of Benin ivory armlets, Europeans are pictured in full 


figure form or as heads but only a little more than a quarter have horsemen 
carved on them. This particular one differs from a number of these by having both 
horsemen in the same plane, whereas they are reversed on others. The whole 
armlet is carved with a delicacy of touch that some armlets of this type do not 
have, it is thin and light and has a fine dark brown patina. The decoration as well 
as comprising the two horsemen, who seem rather nervously poised with their 
sword, on their horses, includes two figures of European soldiers each carrying a 
long object, possibly a spear or staff of office. The ground between is filled with 
two mudfish and a pair of leopards, each devouring a goat. One of the leopards 
has a goat in his paws with its feet up; the rear feet and tail of the other goat are 
clearly depicted. Goats were tethered to catch leopards and this action of hunters 
is portrayed in the plaque record: the goat portrayed in the forepaws of a leopard 
on the plaque illustrated in Dark and Formans, 1960: 88, is shown with a rope 
around its neck. 

It is possible that this armlet portrays Europeans in the King’s train, for 
Portuguese are reputed to have served in Oba Esigie’s army. As noted, the 
mudfish, Ben-Amos (1976: 245) writes, represents ‘prosperity, peace, well-being’ 
and contrasts with the leopard, a symbol of authority and political power (p. 246). 
Ivory armlets were worn by the Oba as part of his ceremonial regalia, as can be 
seen from contemporary photographs of the late Oba Akenzua II (e.g. Fagg, 1978: 
29 and Elliott, 1973: 27, 30 and 31). 

The style of the present armlet seems to postdate other armlets most likely to have 
been carved in the 16th Century, examples of which are illustrated in Dark, 
1973: 6 and 81, and Dark & Formans, 1960: 51; it is probable therefore that it 
dates from the 17th Century, though other ‘horseman’ armlets are probably rather 
later (cf. Dark & Formans, 1960: 53 or Wolf, 1972: 29). 


EXHIBITION: 


Arts Council, 1967 


oS) 


21 
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A BENIN IVORY DOUBLE BELL 


Comprising two flattened conical chambers, a border of hollowed circular lugs 
extending around the edges, a standing attendant figure holding a ball to the 
front projecting from either side of the top, both sides carved in relief and with 
incised decoration 


144in. (36cm.) long by 441n. (12.5¢m.) First half 16th Century 


** This ivory double bell, someumes referred to, mistakenly, as a sistrum, is a 
percussion bell struck with a short ivory wand (cf. Lot 23) and is a form of 
idiophone following the MHornbostel-Sachs system of classification and 
terminology (vide Dark and Hill, 1971: 71-2). This double bell is one of five ivory 
versions and is the only one still in private hands. 

Oba Ewuare the Great, who reigned in the middle part of the fifteenth century, 
Chief Egharevba (1960: 18) recounts, ‘greatly encouraged ivory and wood 
carving in Benin. His first carver, Eghoghomaghan II, is famous, his successors 
owe much to his designs.’ It is possible that this item of oral history presages the 
production of some of the great ivory carvings of Benin. There are a number of 
fine ivory pieces generally considered to be sixteenth century work and perhaps 
made in Oba Esigie’s reign, which covered the better part of the first half of that 
century. Amongst these are the ivory mask in the Museum of Mankind, London 
and that in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Dark, 1973: ill. 72) and the 
three ivory armlets, also in the Museum of Mankind, London (ibid: ill. 81). 
It is difficult to determine which of these are the work of Eghoghomaghan II and 
which, the work of those he trained. Perhaps he was responsible for both the 
vendor’s double bell and that in the Museum of Mankind, London, which is 
illustrated in Fagg, 1963, ill. 19; Fagg, 1978: pl. 17. Both recall the aforementioned 
masks, for the face carved on the smaller sections are so similar to them, that 
they must date from close to, if not the same time of production as the masks. On 
both the vendor’s double bell and the Museum of Mankind piece, two circled 
crosses are found between the heads of the three standing figures, recalling the 
vendor’s plaque with this form (Lot 18) and the closeness to the time of production 
of the series of plaques with that decoration. Both Fagg (Fagg and List, 1961: no. 
gt) and Leuzinger (1970: p. 148) concur that the vendor’s double bell is sixteenth 
century work. 

(continued) 
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The manner in which this ivory double bell was used can be gleaned from 
photographs of the recently deceased Oba Akenzua II who is shown with one 
when celebrating the ceremony emobo, which takes place near the close of ugie-igwe 
(vide Fagg, 1978: 28; Elliott, 1973: 27 and 31; Willett, 1971: p. 104, ill. 89). In 
these photographs he is pictured holding an ivory egogo which he is tapping witha 
small ivory wand, and in so doing he disperses from the City the spirits which had 
gathered. 

The richness and elaboration of forms on the vendor’s double bell bears witness 
to times of great pomp and ceremony among the Edo-speaking peoples, and to a 
culture with a complex weltanschaung. A close look reveals a complex imagery of 
human, animal and mythological forms, the spaces between them filled with 
elaborate decoration. On the side with the smaller chamber are three standing 
figures representing the Oba supported by either the Edake and the Ezamo or 
Osua and Jsa, on the occasion of the King’s installation or at some big ceremony. 
The £z9ma is the third titled chief of the seven Uzuma, the highest order of Benin 
chiefs; the Edazke is the Oba’s senior son and the seventh of the Uzama. ‘‘Osua is 
the priest of a cult to Unwe, one of the state gods, and Osa is the priest of a cult to 
another state god, Ora.” (Dark and Forman, 1960: p. 38). A similar scene of 
three figures is portrayed on the vendor’s ivory tusk (Lot 24). Below, on the small 
bell chamber, the beautifully carved human mask may represent the Oba’s head 
and have a symbolic significance, (annual sacrifices, including a leopard and 
human, were made to the head at zgwe for the good of the nation). On one side of 
the mask a crocodile head consumes a hand, the hand here stands for success and 
the crocodile is a symbol of authority. This whole side of the double bell 
symbolizes the authority of the Oba as supreme in state matters. In contrast, the 
other side is a statement of his ritual and spiritual position. 


(continued ) 


On the other side, the Oba is shown holding up a crocodile with each hand; in the 
mouth of each crocodile is a hand. It has been thought that the Oba is holding up 
two pangolins and not crocodiles; however the pangolin is not an aggressive 
animal and would not be portrayed with a human hand in its mouth, further, its 
head is portrayed differently to that of a crocodile (cf. Plass, 1957: 36). The Oba 
has feet in the form of mudfish which associates him with the deity Oloku and 
possibly with Oba Jae, the ninth king of the present dynasty (14th century): “It 
is said that after he had reigned for a while he was paralysed in the legs” 
(Egharevba, 1960: 13). ““Oba Jhe is said to have been possessed by the god Oloku 
who is identified with the sea, and to have encouraged the worship of Olokiu: hence 
his portrayal with mudfish feet’? (Dark and Formans, 1960: 39). ‘““The mudfish 
represents prosperity, peace, well-being and fertility through its association with 
the water’ (Ben Amos, 1976: 245); ““It represents submission to the dominance 
of man”’ (ibid: 246). 

The imagery is still further elaborated by another head with a hand emerging from 
under the skirt of the Oba, with twining snakes below forming the wings of a bird, 
possibly a fishing eagle. The snakes may represent 7kpz, the boa constrictor, “‘the 
king of snakes, who is considered the ‘playmate’ and messenger of Oloku and sent 
to warn neglectful devotees to change their ways’. (Ibid: 247). It has been 
pointed out (Fagg, 1963: 38a) that the only other depiction of this bird with snakes 
as wings is found on the cap of a figure of a hunter, preserved on an island in the 
River Niger at Jebba, and on another kept in a shrine at Tada, eleven miles 
downstream from Jebba. 


PROVENANCE: 
Collection of the late Sir Jacob Epstein 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 
Zurich, 1970 


LITERATURE: 
Epstein, 1960, pls. 6—7 
Fagg, 1963, ill. 38a 
Fagg and List, 1961, abb. 35 
Leuzinger, 1972, K.3 
Roth, 1903, p. 206, figs. 226—7 
Von Luschan, 1919, abb. 66 
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23 A BENIN IVORY DOUBLE-BELL STRIKER 


Of slender slightly curving form and circular section, a conical striking device 
forming the terminal at one end 

103in. (27.3¢m.) First half 16th Century 
** This striker is one of only two which survive, the other being in the Museum of 


Mankind, London. The manner in which it was used is described in the previous 
lot. 


EXHIBITION: 
Arts Council, 1967 


LITERATURE: 


Roth, 1903: Fig. 228 
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A BENIN CARVED IVORY Tusk 


Elaborately carved in high relief, the garments and implements of all the figures 
finely carved in considerable detail, with a deep band of guilloche decoration 
around the base, the whole surface much worn, some areas with a fine smooth 


patina 
682en. (174.5¢m.) length of outer edge Probably 17th Century 
*%; There can be no doubt about the quality of the carving of this tusk which places 


it with the best works of this kind and in this respect it is interesting to note that 
the Bini distinguish skill in carving, as opposed to manual skill, by the use of the 
term zgwevi (Melzian, 1937: 83). 
“The king has his own special elephant hunters, but any other hunters are bound 
to send the king a leg and the largest tusk of every elephant killed. The king may 
buy the other tusk at an agreed price, but he cannot claim it as his right’. . . 
“Some of the highest titled chiefs occasionally sent an elephant hunter to the 
forest, to kill elephants for them’. (Egharevba, 1949: 43-4). The elephant found 
in the forest around Benin — one herd was known of in 1954, was Loxodonta 
africana cyclotis, the ‘forest’? or ‘round-eared’ elephant as opposed to Loxodonta 
africana africana, the ‘savannah’ or ‘bush’ elephant (Sikes, 1961: 11). However, 
the forest elephant was probably not the only source of supply of ivory available 
to the Igbesanbhan, the carvers of Benin City, for there was extensive trade of 
ivory over the centuries in Nigeria. 
Tusks were carved by Igbesanbhan for the furnishings of the shrine the Oba was 
obliged to set up on his succession to the memory of his immediately deceased 
predecessor. The tusks rested on the memorial heads of the shrines and leaned 
against the wall behind. Photographs of some of the Oba’s ancestor shrines, as they 
now exist, are shown in Dark, 1973: 115-118, 244-5, and Fagg, 1978: Pl. 12. 
A close examination of the tusk will allow the viewer to distinguish many people 
in a great variety of costume, hats, ornaments, and weaponry, associated with 
animals and placed above one another, with various animals interspersed. ‘The 
mudfish forming a waistband and feet of a figure, leopard, head of a crocodile and 
complete crocodile, snake, bird, horse, elephant and goat are the animals present. 
Many personages, both European and Bini, are also depicted, some as 
mythological and some as historical characters. The king is supported by two 
chiefs, which was the principal theme of one side of the double bell and is repeated 
here. The theme occurs elsewhere in the art, notably in the plaque record, both 
without mudfish feet (e.g. Read and Dalton, 1899: XVIII; Dark and Forman, 
1960: Pl. 31; Dark, 1962: Pl. 1) and with mudfish feet (e.g. Dark & Forman, 1960: 
Pl. 33 and 34 on a shield plaque). On the present tusk the king and his two 
supporters with attendants stand above two leopards, symbols of the Oba’s regal 
powers. Immediately above the three figures is a single figure with a conical hat 
and two diminutive, stylised leopards under his feet; he raises an eben, a ceremonial 
sword, in his right hand; an attendant with a kola nut box is to his right, the 
mudfish is close by. The king, Oba he, is depicted with mudfish feet and has an eben 
raised in his right hand and an ukhurhe, a rattle staff, in the other. Ukhurhe were 
kept on ancestor shrines and used in prayer. The beads crossed on his chest are 
those worn by an Oba; round his waist are pendant plaques of heads of Europeans 
An Oba, with raised eben, is shown with a leopard skin shirt and a bell ornaments 
his chest. He stands on the rear feet of one of the leopards on the base of the tusk: 
to his right is a snake, to his left a fine representation of an elephant’s head with the 
trunk ending in a human hand. Leglets, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, chokers, 
the feather on the side of a chief’s cap, waist sashes, hats, hat strands and costumes 
of coral beads are all shown. 

(continued ) 
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24 (details) 


The tusks, like the bronze plaques, are veritable picture books of Benin culture. 
Perhaps most striking of all is the bearded European horseman with a trident held 
in his right hand and the horse’s reins in his left. One is reminded of the fine ivory 
armlet (Lot 21) with its depiction of two horsemen. 

A particularly intriguing passage is found at the back of the base. There are two 
leopards each eating a goat, one shown with what appears to be a feather, per- 
haps a beard (vide von Luschan rg1g: Abb. 799) in its mouth, the rear legs of 
each goat are shown sticking out from under the body of the leopard, and their 
tails rise vertically. The artist is faced with a tricky problem to show the front view 
of the leopards, the leopard lying on the goat and the legs sticking out from 
underneath. Goats were tethered by leopard hunters to attract their prey and the 
scene is represented in the plaques (e.g. Dark & Forman, 1960: Pl. 88; von 
Luschan, 1919: T.44,2). A European is shown with a manilla in each hand, the 
manilla being of copper or bronze; it was used as currency and to supply metal for 
casting and was a sign ofa trader. Beside the trader stands a person with a cross on 
his chest and a staff in his right hand; these two items were sent by the Oni of Ife 
to the Oba of Benin on his succession to the throne. On his other side is the figure of 
another European with his head shown in profile and the body in front view with 
a musket held across it. 

One or two scholars have thought to find a key to the chronology of rulers 
on these tusks, but they vary greatly in the forms represented and in the 
manner of their representation: the present tusk should be compared with that 
which von Luschan (1919: Abb. 735) illustrates in all its detail. One investigator 
felt that a form of writing might be represented. Whatever scholarship may 
finally decide, tusks such as this will require a great deal more attention than they 


24 (details) 


have been given so far, if their cultural significance and role are to be firmly 
established as well as the soundness of any dating which may be given them. 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the tusk represents the connection between 
this world and the world of the spirits (Dark, 1973: 38). The Oba in sacrificing 
to his ancestors does so not only for the welfare of the members of the royal lineage, 
but for the good of the Edo nation. ‘The presence on the tusk of past Oba, with the 
manifold features of their powers symbolized by the various animals present, 
insure this connection and spiritual contact. At the top of the tusk is a head, 
recalling the style of the wooden heads carved for the ancestor shrines of chiefs 
(vide Dark, 1973: Ills. 107-8). Such a head is often present at the tops of tusks, 
though there is considerable variation in its representation, sometimes i1t appears 
singly, sometimes in janus form and sometimes with some other feature (vide 
Roth, 1903: Figs. 197-199 and von Luschan, 1919: T’.U.). The head renders an 
“account of the happenings during the day” to Ehz, a person’s guardian spirit, 
which reports to Osa, the creator of the world, at night (Melzian, 1937: 51). The 
head thus seems to act here as a symbolic link between the living and the world of 
the spirits. 


EXHIBITION: 


The Hague, 1971 
Zurich, 1970 
END OF SALE 


THIS SALE WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 
THE SALE OF PRIMITIVE ART 
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